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which could conceivably be explained in purely physiological terms
and instances where one cannot escape attributing it to learning
by experience. We all have experience of losing cur fear of a
strange stimulus or situation by the discovery that it is harmless.
There seem to be no grounds for doubting that the loss of feat
of their keeper and surroundings by the higher animals in captivity
is a consequence of their experience of their harmless character,
It is a general experience of experimenters on the lower animals
also that they gradually become used to handling and cease the
wild struggles they exhibit in the early days of the experiment.
I have had much experience of this in a species of fresh-water
crayfish. For several days after capture and bringing into the
laboratory they are very difficult to handle, raising their claws in
a defensive attitude when they see the experimenter approaching,
and wheeling round to keep facing his hand, so that great care
has to be taken to avoid a painful nip; when seized, they struggle
violently to escape. After some days, however, these manifestations
of fear completely disappear. The animals cease to threaten the
approaching hand with their claws, and remain quite quiet when
picked up. Since this process of habituation to handling takes
several days, it cannot be ascribed to the purely physiological
processes which might suffice to explain some cases of rapid
habituation to a stimulus repeated every few seconds or minutes.
It must be attributed to the fact that the animals have learnt by
experience that the situation is innocuous. The situation which
was at first perceived with the affective tone of fear, with the
corresponding defence and escape behaviour, comes to be perceived
in a different way.

It would be very arbitrary to ascribe habituation which takes
place slowly over a number of days to a process quite different
from one which occurs rapidly to a stimulus repeated frequently
at short intervals. This can be further illustrated by a well-known
experiment of the Peckhams. If a tuning-fork is sounded near
a spider in its web, it responds violently by dropping from its web
and hanging suspended from it by a thread for a time; then it
climbs up the thread again, back into its web. Repeated stimu-
lation in this way evokes the same response for about a dozen
times, the distance to which the spider drops, and the time which
elapses before it climbs back into its web, diminishing with
successive repetitions of the stimulus, till eventually it ceases to
pay any attention to it. This result of a single series of stimulations